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Editorial 


“There Is No Peace’’ 


The Commonweal, that lay 
(Catholic journal which some ot 
us find we cannot be without, 
has a lead editorial in its issue of 
‘September 30 entitled “There Is 
No Peace,’ which we quote at 
length by generous permission: 

Nita S. Khrushchev is a re- 
markable man. Any doubts about 
this should have been dispelled 
by his September 17 address to 
the East-German delegates to 
Moscow. At a banquet for the 
‘German Communists, Mr. 
Khrushchev made a public pro- 
fession of faith in the ultimate 
triumph of his cause. His re- 
‘marks were impassioned, and 
they provide us with a reliable 
guide to the post-Geneva world. 

“Mr. Khrushchev observed 
that since the Geneva Conference 
people in the West have talked 
-about how the Soviet leaders now 
smile. “Chat smile is genuine,’ 
‘the Communist leader declared. 
Tt is not artificial. We wish to 
live in peace, tranquilly.’ But, he 
warned, ‘if anyone believes that 
our smiles involve abandonment 
of the teaching of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin he deceives himself 
poorly. Those who wait for that 
must wait until a shrimp learns 
‘to whistle.’ 

- “The Soviet government does 
not seek to convert others to 
Communism by force, Mr. 


meet ehgere 
- 


Khrushchey said, and _ Soviet 
leaders therefore believe in the 
‘coexistence’ of the Capitalist 
and Communist systems. But the 
Soviet Union has no doubts, 
either, that eventually its own 
system will win the world. ‘Go 
your way then,’ Mr. Khrushchev 
told the Western countries, ‘until 
you see it is the way of the blind. 
We shall continue to progress 
along the road of Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, which is as clear as a 
sunny day.’ 

““To whom belongs the fu- 
ture?’, Mr. Khrushchev asked. He 
then made clear his unshakable 
conviction that the future be- 
longs to him. There will be no 
major war, he thinks, because 
world Communism will achieve 
its goals without recourse to 
arms. But cold war or cold peace, 
‘coexistence’ or conflict, achieve 
its goals it will. For, according to 
Mr. Khrushchev, the Communist 
Party holds the future in its 
hands, and those who oppose 
Communism in the name of 
Capitalism are fighting for what 
is already a corpse. 

“It is reported that twice dur- 
ing this speech Marshal Bulganin 
made cautious attempts to re- 
strain Mr. Khrushchev. We can 
be grateful that he did not suc- 
ceed, because we are now dra- 
matically warned of what, since 
Geneva, we have tended to for- 
get: what we face here is not 


some rival political power but 
rather a total mystique, one that 
looks toward the Communization 
of the world with the same confi- 
dence that Christians feel when 
they look toward the life of the 
world to come. 

“With such a foe there can be 
no positive coexistence; there can 
be only the negative agreement 
to abstain from mutual non- 
existence: there can be only co- 
existence in fear, until one of the 
rival systems—the Communist or 
the Judeo-Christian, humanist 
world—changes completely or dis- 
appears. 

This is one view of the East- 
West struggle, ably presented and 
within its perspective, one may 
say, accurate. Can the situation 
be seen in a different perspective? 


“The Change in Russia’’ 

We turn now to The New 
Leader (which is quite as anti- 
Communist as The Common- 
weal) and, again by courteous 
permission, quote an article by 
Reinhold Niebuhr under the 
above caption, appearing in the 
issue of October 3. 

“The original power of Com- 
munism derived from the combi- 
nation of absolute fanaticism and 
tactical flexibility, which was 
Lenin’s real contribution to the 
Communist cause. Lenin did not, 
of course, originate the fanati- 
cism. That was inherent in the 
whole Maxist dogma, with its 
simple distinctions between~ex- 
ploited and exploiter, its too- 
simple conception of the class 
structure of society, its too-simple 


derivation of all social evil from 
the institution of property, and 
its consequent division of every 
nation and of the whole world 
into friends and enemies ‘of the 
people.’ It was this fanaticism 
which enabled Lenin to organize 
a minority of the revolutionary 
forces in Russia into an integral 
political power which was able to 
dominate first the revolutionary 
cause, then the whole nation. 


“Lenin did combine tactical 
flexibility with this fanaticism, 
and the combination proved very 
successful in the early days of 
Communism. Stalinism boasted 
considerable flexibility in its day, 
enough to outrage the moral 
sense of mankind when, for in- 
stance, Stalin made his deal with 
Nazism. But the flexibility never 
dissolved the fanaticism. Thus, 
we could be allies of the Russians 
during the war, but it was not 
long before we were held up to 
scorn as ‘imperialists,’ ‘militarists’ 
and ‘warmongers.’ The world 
was sharply divided once more, 
according to. Communist dogma, 
into the hosts of good and evil. 
Every ‘capitalist’ nation was as 
evil as the capitalist class, and — 
every nation which stood on the 
other side of the revolution was 
‘peace-loving’ and intent on de- 
fending itself against the ‘war- 
mongers.’ 


“It is this fanaticism which is 
in prospect of being dissolved by 
Communism’s new tactical line, 
and the prospect is the most 
hopeful development in contem- 
porary history. When the party 
boss, Nikita Khrushchev, asserted 
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after Geneva that ‘both sides are 
now convinced that neither side 
wants war,’ he may have written 
the close of a chapter in Commu- 
nist history. We are no longer 
‘warmongers. Capitalism is not 
intrinsically related to ‘imperial- 
ism,’ and the world is no longer 
divided between good and evil 
nations and classes. Chinese Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai may still naive- 
ly believe that the ‘ruling circles’ 
in Wall Street meet every 
morning to send down their or- 
ders to Washington, but the 
more sophisticated Soviet bureau- 
cracy does not have this simple 
picture of a complex world. As 
the complexities of the political 
scene begin to penetrate through 
the dogmatic preconceptions, em- 
pirical reality is bound to dis- 
solve the fanaticism which gave 
the Communist world its cohe- 
sion and its striking power... . 


“If we may hope for the disso- 
lution of the spirit of fanaticism, 
this hope does not include the 
disintegration of the Communist 
dogmatic base. Historical analo- 
gies suggest that the dogmas will 
be preserved for a long time af- 
ter the fanatical fury of the dog- 
matism has disappeared. The 
most persuasive historical analo- 
gy is the political course of the 
Islamic movement. Moslem pow- 
er was consolidated in the Mid- 
dle Ages and threatened the 
whole of Christendom much as 


Communist power threatens 
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Western civilization today. .. . 

“The important fact is that 
Moslem fanaticism was gradu- 
ally dissolved without any ex- 


plicit disavowal of Moslem dog- 
ma. ‘The complexities of history 
gradually made for dissolution of 
the fanaticism and the efficacy of 
the call for a ‘holy war.’ ” : 
Mr. Niebuhr goes on to note 
that Chinese Communism now 
seems to be the custodian of the 
original fanaticism of the Krem- 
lin. He even suggests that fear of 
becoming involved in a_ war 
through reckless Oriental fanati- 
cism may have had something to 


do with the Kremlin’s “new 
look.” 
Since Mr. Niebuhr penned 


these lines the news has come of 
a great show of Communist 
strength in the Indonesian elec- 
tions. This fact adds cogency to 
his. closing admonition against 
complacency, but does not affect 
his analysis of the situation in 
the U.S.S.R. 


There is, of course, no contra- 
diction in principle between The 
Commonweal and Mr. Niebuhr, 
but the difference in perspective 
is considerable. The latter sees 
the former’s “total mystique’’ al- 
ready on the way to dissolution. 


400,000 War Babies 


Alliance of Mothers of Ilegiti- 
mate Occupation Children! Such 
is the startling designation of an 
organization in West Germany 
which is trying to help these 
mothers to secure back alimony 
or child support from foreign 
soldiers. The situation which 
brought the organization into 
being is described.in the U.S. 
News and World Report for Sep- 
tember 23. A German lawyer has 


estimated that American service- 
men are owing more than $250 
million to unmarried mothers 
and abandoned wives in West 
Germany alone. 

But the story is much the same 
in other countries. Russian, Ger- 
man, Japanese, French, British, 
Canadian, and American soldiers 
are reliably reported to have 
fathered 400,000 illegitimate chil- 
dren “around the world” during 
World War II and the succeed- 
ing years of occupation. In 
Japan, according to an “impar- 
tial estimate,’’ Allied soldiers, 
mostly of course American, left 
behind them 11,000 illegitimate 
children of mixed blood. 

More shocking than the statis- 
tics is the fact that so few soldiers 
of any nationality show any 
readiness to support the children 
for whose birth they were re- 
sponsible. On the whole the 
Negro fathers show a higher de- 
gree of moral responsibility in 
this respect than the whites. 

Moral suasion is sometimes of- 
fered, in the absence of effective 
legal measures, to induce GI 
fathers now in service to provide 
for them children born out of 
wedlock. “More often,” accord- 
ing to this woeful account, “the 
American serviceman facing pa- 


ternity charges is shipped home, 
away from his troubles.” 

There is talk of a treaty to deal 
with this appalling situation, but 
little hope is held out for a rem- 
edy of that sort. What is lacking 
is moral sensitiveness on the part 
of men whose physical prowess 
left nothing to be desired but 
who demonstrated that they were 
capable of brutal irresponsibility. 
Not the war itself so much as de- 
fective civilian education was to 
blame for this grievous fault. 


A Crucial Issue 


The discussion of the needs of 
our public schools in this issue is 
designed both to inform and to 
arouse. With the White House 
Conference in the offing, there 
cannot be too much searching in- 
quiry and sober thinking about 
the unmet educational needs of 
America’s children and youth. 
For many years controversy over 
the division of responsibility be- 
tween the states and the nation 
as a whole and bitter disput- 
ing about “fringe benefits’ to 
children who attend parochial 
schools have blocked the efforts 
of wise and devoted educators to 
awaken the public to a critical 
national situation. The stalemate 
should end now. 
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Our Nation’s Schools 


By John K. Norton 


HE NATION established on the 
eastern coast of the North 
American continent in 1787 was 
in many respects an experiment. 
One of the most radical depar- 
tures from European conceptions 
was the system of public educa- 
tion which gradually took shape. 
The far-sighted Founders clear- 
ly saw the necessity of enlighten- 
ing all the people as a foundation 
for a society of free men. Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
many other great statesmen took 
a direct and personal interest in 
the establishment of educational 
institutions. The people took 
definite action to set up schools 
and colleges. A unique system of 
education gradually came into 
being in the United States. It was 
open to all regardless of eco- 
nomic or social status. It was con- 
trolled by all the people and paid 
for through general taxation. It 
was designed to give all citizens 
the enlightenment and the skills 
essential for the success of the 
great experiment in free govern- 
ment. 


American Education Today 


Today the educational system 
of the United States is an impos- 
ing institution. The enrollment 
in public elementary and secon- 
dary schools is 31,000,000. Non- 


public schools account for an ad- 
ditional 4,500,000. Two thousand 
colleges and universities add 
2,800,000 to a total enrollment 
which is approximately 40,000,- 
000. 

There are 1,500,000 teachers 
and other employees in the 
schools and colleges of the Unit- 
ed States. Nearly 250,000 unpaid 
citizens serve as members of the 
governing boards of these insti- 
tutions. 

The total annual cost of pub- 
lic elementary and_ secondary 
schools now exceeds $9 billion; 
and if expenditures for non-pub- 
lic schools and all colleges and 
universities are included, the to- 
tal reaches about $12 billion. 

Our educational system is also 
imposing in its complexity. Tt in- 
cludes 55,000 -operating public 
school districts. Due to various 
types of reorganization, the num- 
ber is rapidly decreasing. Ten 
years ago there were more than 
100, 000 local school districts. 

These districts differ enor- 
mously in size, organization, and 
program. There are school dis- 
tricts which employ one teacher 
eee. Ses ee ee ee 
Dr. Norton is Professor of Education 
and Head of the Department of Edu- 
cational Administration at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


and enroll one pupil. The New 
York City public schools employ 
44,000 teachers and enroll 924,- 
000 pupils in 774 schools. 

The facilities of these districts 
are equally diverse. At one ex- 
treme teachers are barely literate. 
Schools are open but a few 
months each year. The educa- 
tional program is the most mea- 
ger imaginable. The typical child 
leaves school long before he 
reaches the eighth grade. The 
hovels which house these under- 
privileged pupils are unfit for 
human habitation. Expenditures 
per class-room unit of 30 pupils 
in such districts are $200 and less 
per year. ‘These districts make up 
the educational slums of the 
United States. 


At the other extreme, one finds 
schools staffed by teachers with 
excellent training and fine per- 
sonal qualities. Schools are open 
on practically a year-round basis. 
The majority enrolled complete 
high school and many go on to 
college. A range of educational 
offerings meet differing needs 
and capacities. The school plant 
is up to date. Expenditures per 
class-room unit of 30 pupils are 
$10,000 and more per year. 


Past Accomplishments 


The great American experi- 
ment in free education for all has 
paid off thus far. Our schools are 
in part responsible for the suc- 
cess of our system of free govern- 
ment. They have aided in devel- 
oping the moral and material re- 
sources which make the United 
States the leader of the free na- 


tions of the world and the surest 
bulwark against Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Commager, the historian, has 
appraised the role of the schools 
in the progress of America as fol- 
lows: ‘““No other people ever de- 
manded so much education as 
have the American. None other 
was ever served so well by its 
schools and educators. .. . This 
most heterogeneous of modern 
societies — profoundly varied in 
racial background, religious 
faith, social and economic inter- 
est — has ever seemed the most 
easy prey to forces of riotous 
privilege and ruinous division. 
These forces have not prevailed; 
they have been routed, above all, 
in the schoolrooms and on the 
playgrounds of America.”! 

But what of the future? Do we 
need better provisions for educa- 
tion? Such questions will be con- 
sidered by the coming White 
House Conference on Education. 


The Coming Appraisal of 
the Nation’s Schools 


In his State of the Union mes- 
sage in 1954 President Eisenhow- 
er recommended a nation-wide 
study of school needs. Congress 
took action authorizing a White 
House Conference on Education. 


This conference will meet in 


Washington November 28 - De- 


cember 1, 1955, following con- - 


ferences in the several states. 
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1. Henry Steele Commager, “Our 


Schools Have Kept Us Free,” Life, Octo- 
ber 16, 1950, pp. 46-47. 
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The Central Committee for 
the White House Conference has 
organized subcommittees to study 
major areas of educational con- 
cern. This article offers a preview 
of topics that are being studied 
in the states and will be dealt 
with in Washington by 2,000 
delegates. 


Future Accomplishments 


One subcommittee is studying 
the question, What should our 
schools accomplish? This ques- 
tion is fundamental. 


The schools of the future must 
continue to discharge their his- 
toric duties. They must produce 
citizens capable of maintaining 
a government of the people and 
a free society. They must aid in 
developing that degree of under- 
standing which is essential to 
cooperative and orderly progress 
in a population of diverse ori- 
gins and ideals. Diversity within 
a common unity is a perennial 
goal. The schools must continue 
to aid in maintaining the Na- 
tion’s paramount economic 
status. 


But education must take ac- 
count of changing conditions 
within the United States as well 
as of its key position in the world 
scene. The complexity of our 
problems is enormously greater 
than at the turn of the century. 
We are a first- rather than a 
third-rate power. Foreign com- 
mitments and_ responsibilities 
have increased both in number 
and in significance. 


A vital factor in meeting these 
responsibilities must be the kind 


of education that results in moral 
and spiritual insight and _alle- 
giance to the values which give 
civeetion and meaning to ites 


These great intangibles are as 
difficult to measure as to achieve. 
They must, however, be kept in 
view as a guide in developing our 
schools anid colleges. 


Guidance as to the kind of 
schools we need in the future can 
also be gained from analyzing 
present shortcomings. 


Educational Shortages 


In World War I some 30 per 
cent of the draftees were rejected 
for educational, physical, and 
other deficiencies. In World War 
II, of the 17,000,000 men ex- 
amined under Selective Service, 
5,000,000 were rejected. Many of 
those rejected were casualties of 
our educational slums. 


A study launched by President 
Eisenhower when he was head of 
Columbia University, recently 
published under the shocking 
title The Uneducated, shows 
that the majority of the millions 
of illiterate and near-illiterate 
youths who reach our army 
camps learn to read and write, 
and can qualify as acceptable sol- 
diers, when they are offered a 
chance to get schooling. The 
study concludes: “The millions 
who can neither read nor write, 
or who do so haltingly, represent 
too large a proportion in our 
society to permit complacency.” 

In the United States today edu- 
cational opportunity, or its de- 
nial, is largely determined by 
four factors in a youth’s situa- 


tion: (1) economic status of fami- 
ly; (2) wealth of his state and 
locality; (3) degree of urbaniza- 
tion of locality of his residence; 
and (4) his race. 

If all of these are in his favor, 


he has an excellent chance to 
make a name college, even 


though his I.Q. may not be ex- 
ceptional. If they are all against 
him, the chances are he will get 
little or no schooling regardless 
of his native capacity. 

This is a disgrace in a nation 
in which equality of opportunity 
is a basic tenet. It is not contend- 
ed that all children should re- 
ceive the same amount and kind 
of education. All, however, 
should be guaranteed at least a 
generous minimum of schooling. 


Neglect of Top Talent 

Even if all children and youth 
received acceptable general edu- 
cation, this would not be enough. 
Ability to maintain our ramparts 
also. requires the specialized 
training of an increasing percent- 
age of our population. Is this 
need being met? 

A number of factors make it 
dificult-for youths from families 
with middle and below average 
incomes to attend college. The 
cost of going to college, includ- 
ing tuition, has doubled in re- 
cent years. ‘The number of schol- 
arships available has been in- 
creased but still is only a drop 
in the bucket. It is estimated 
that each year 250,000 gifted 
high school graduates do not 
go on to college. 


A recent study by the Commis- 


sion on Human Resources and 
Advanced Training — entitled: 
America’s Resources of Special- 
ized Talent reports a shortage of 
trained persons in many callings. 
This shortage, serious in peace 
time, could become the decisive 
factor in defeat if war were 
forced upon us. This is not a nec- 
essary shortage. It results from 
a waste, rather than a lack of po- 
tential talent. As the study con- 
cludes: “College graduating 
classes could be twice as large as 
they currently are, and with no 
loss of quality. The potential 
supply gets drained off, in large 
or small amounts, all the way 
through the educational system. 

Society fails to secure the 
full benefit of many of its bright- 
est youth because they do not 
secure the education that would 
enable them to work at the 
levels for which they are poten- 
tially qualified.” 


Lack of family finances, inade- 
quate educational guidance, out- 
of-date curricula, and similar fac- 
tors are responsible for the 50 
per cent capitalization of top hu- 
man talent. This situation is the 
result of a blunder of colossal 
proportions. 


Organization of a Modern 
School System 


Another subcommittee of the 


White House Conference on 
Education will deal with the 
question, In what ways can we 
organize our school systems more 
efficiently and economically? 


A modern school system, or- 
ganized so as to meet the needs 
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of the times, would 


that: 


1. All children and youth shall 
be free to learn, and teachers free 
to impart, the knowledge essen- 
tial for understanding the com- 
plex world and domestic prob- 
lems which press upon us. 


guarantee 


2. Every child receives an ac- 
ceptable minimum of schooling. 

3. All youths who are qualified 
and willing to do so can continue 
on into college or other post- 
secondary training. 

4. There shall be a competent 
and professionally trained teach- 
er in every classroom. 


5. There shall be no shortage 
of school buildings and other es- 
sential physical equipment. 


6. Every school shall become a 
community center of an educa- 
tion-centered community. 


Through cooperation of 
schools, industry and labor, guid- 
ance and continuing education 
would be provided every youth 
during the critical period be- 
tween 16 and 21 when he is mak- 
ing the difficult transition to 
- adulthood. Adults would find 
educational opportunities readily 
available. 


Such a program as has been 
sketched would be almost as revo- 
lutionary as the one which our 
forbears projected over a century 
ago, when they broke with the 
aristocratic conceptions of Eu- 
rope and laid the foundations of 
our public school system. It 
would be based on the convic- 
tion that the intelligent use of 
education in fully developing hu- 


man resources is the ultimate 
foundation of national security 
and progress. 


Improved Organization 


A number of revisions in the 
structure of educational organi- 
zation should be made in the in- 
terest of efficiency and economy: 

1. States which have not al- 
ready done so should consolidate 
small local school districts. ‘This 
would permit better education 
for modern local communities 
brought into being by the auto- 
mobile, better roads, and other 
improved means of transporta- 
tion and communication. This 
improvement, however, has been 
overplayed as a means of reduc- 
ing school costs. Experience does 
not show that such reduction 
follows consolidation, for two 
reasons. The cost of transporting 
school children tends to offset 
savings resulting from increasing 
the pupil-teacher ratio to a nor- 
mal figure after consolidation. 
Also, better and more costly 
school programs with better 
trained teachers usually follow 
consolidation. 


2.The local board of educa- 
tion — where this is not already 
the case —should be elected by 
the people and should be inde- 
endent of other government. It 
should be responsible only to the 
people in determining current 
school expenditures. Where arti- 
ficial barriers exist, such as tax 
limitations and review of school 
budgets by other local authori- 
ties, they should be abolished. 
The board of education report- 
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ing directly to the people should 
be the responsible fiscal agent for 
education in the locality. This 
would permit local initiative to 
operate unhampered by restric- 
tions which in some communities 
today prevent the people from 
having the kind of schools they 
desire. 

3. Certain basic reorganization 
should also be made at the state 
level of government. Ex-officio 
state boards should be replaced 
by those directly elected by the 
people or appointed by the gov- 
ernor with safeguards which re- 
duce probability of political in- 
trusion. 

The state superintendent or 
commissioner of education, ra- 
ther than being elected by the 
people on a_ partisan ballot, 
should be appointed by and re- 
port directly to the state board 
of education. His professionally 
qualified staff should perform a 
minimum of regulatory duties 
and a maximum of research and 
leadership activities to encour- 
age educational efficiency in the 
localities. 

4. Since education is of con- 
cern tothe whole state as well as 
to the locality, the state should 
bear a fair share of the cost of 
the schools. The procedure in- 
volved should be based on the 
experience gained in the 48 states 
during the past century and a 
half. It should include the estab- 
lishment of a state minimum or 
foundation of financial support 
per pupil. Each locality should 
contribute towards financing this 
minimum according to local tax 


ability. The remainder should be 
financed from state funds. Each 
locality should be free to raise 
funds to go beyond the state fi- 
nancial minimum under arrange- 
ments outlined in 2 above. The 
state funds for education should 
be raised by a state tax system 
which meets the canons and cri- 
teria of best modern practice. 


Securing Enough Good 
Teachers 


Another subcommittee of the 
White House Conference is 
studying the question, How can 
we get enough good teachers and 
keep them? 

There is a current shortage of 
qualified teachers in the United 
States of approximately 135,000. 

Various expedients have been 
employed to meet this situation. 
Qualifications required for certi- 
fication have been lowered. Re- 
tired teachers have been em- 
ployed. Married women have 
been called back to teach. An 
apprenticeship system, whereby 
unprepared and inexperienced 
persons practice on children, has 
been adopted in some situations, 
Size of classes has been outrage- 
ously increased in many com- 
munities. In spite of these and 
other expendients, the shortage 
continues. 

Mounting public school enroll- 
ments which are now growing at 
the rate of 1,500,000 a year” 
threaten to aggravate this situa- 
tion. 

These are some of the actions 


which might correct the teacher 
shortage: 
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1. Recognition of teaching as 
a responsible professional service 
deserving of high public respect 
and support. 

2. Development of attitudes 
and practices in school admini- 
stration which fully capitalize the 
initiative and resources mature 
and well trained teachers have 
to contribute to educational 
growth. 
3. Provision of salaries that 
permit teaching to compete with 
other callings in a competitive 
market for its share of young oar 
sons of ability and personality. A 
salary schedule for fully qualified 
teachers beginning at $4,500 and 
rising to $9, 000 i is ee kind of pro- 
vision needed. 


Securing Adequate Buildings 


Another subcommitte of the 
White House Conference will 
deal with the question, What are 
our school building needs? 

It has been estimated that 
there is a current shortage of 
250,000 classrooms and that some 
6 to 7 million children are now 
housed in make-shift or badly 
overcrowded buildings. 

Fstimates have bcen made as 
to the total cost of meeting cur- 
rent school building needs and 
the additional school construc- 
tion that will be necessary to 
house the estimated increase in 
school and college enrollment in 
the coming decade of 13,000,000. 
These estimates range from $10 
to $15 billion according to the 
basis of calculation. All agree, 
however, that the sum is a large 


one. Several factors combine to 
make it large: 

1. Postponement of needed 
school construction and obsoles- 
cence of existing buildings dur- 
ing the past twenty years. 

2. Rapid rise in birth rate. 
Presently more than 4,000,000 
children are being born each 
year as compared with about 
2.500, 000 during the 1930-1940 
decade. Well over 1,000,000 addi- 
tional enrollees per year will 
need to be housed during the 
next decade. 


3. Inflated costs of school con- 
struction and equipment. 


Financing the Schools 


Another subcommittee of the 
White House Conference is con- 
cerned with the question, How 
can we finance our schools? Sev- 
eral fundamental considerations 
are pertinent to this question. 


The first is that the amount 
appropriated should be sufficient 
to provide the education needed 
by the nation. 


Several studies of this issue 
agree that too little is being spent 
to meet educational needs. Some 
conclude that it would be neces- 
sary to double present expendi- 
tures to provide an amount and 
quality of education demanded 
by a nation such as ours. 


The study issued by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund in 1955 esti- 
mates that in 1950 when educa- 
tion cost $10.5 billion, we should 
have spent $17.6 billion, or 70 
per cent more. In 1960, if present 
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trends continue, $21.9 billion 
will be needed. 
The second basic considera- 


tion has to do with the nation’s 
economic ability to pay for ade- 
quate education. 

The gross national product of 
the United States is nearly $400 
billion a year. Beardsley Ruml 
recently estimated that there 
should be an increase in the 
yearly national product to $525 
billion by 1965. He stated that 
needed public school expendi- 
tures can be met fram a small 
percentage of the “increase of na- 
tional productivity” which may 
be expected. Ruml concluded: 
“The financing problem [of edu- 
cation] is a problem of policy, 
not of resources; the problem is 
to select the best basis on which 
to make a small portion of the 
increased national production 
and income available for edu- 
cation.” 

The problem, therefore, is one 
not of ability, but of willingness 
to finance education. It is a mat- 
ter of choice and of vision. We 
can pay for the kind of education 
our people need providing we 
put this need among the priori- 
ties essential to national security 
and well being. 

A third basic consideration 
concerning the financing of edu- 
cation is that the right kind of 
education is an essential ingredi- 
ent of high productivity. 

It is not the parts of the world 
with the richest natural resources 
that have the highest standards 
of living; rather, it is those that 


maintain good schools and _ col- 
leges and that have applied 
scientific knowledge and methods 
to their economies. Education, by 
producing a citizenry that is in- 
telligent and economically lit- 
erate, by generally diffusing the 
results of research in many fields, 
and by training technical and 
professional workers and leaders 
for many areas of public and pri- 
vate enterprise, makes a highly 
organized technical economy pos- 
sible. Such an economy in turn 
results in a high level of produc- 
tion, which permits a high stand- 
ard of living and a high standard 
of education. 

One reason for the paramount 
economic status -of the United 
States is that it has come nearer 
to providing universal public 
education than any other nation. 
Even so, our present educational 
system falls short of using the 
full power of education in de- 
veloping our human_resources. 
In the complacent past, we could 
tolerate such a situation. Today 
we cannot. National security de- 
pends on the quality of our man- 
power. 


The foregoing considerations 
will have little effect unless they 
lead to a number of decisive ac- 
tions by the states and localities, 
such as those specified earlier in 
this article. 


Federal Participation in 
Education 


Today there appears to be 
what approaches a conspiracy to 
confuse the public mind as to the 
appropriate relation of the na- 
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tional government to education 
in the states and localities. It has 
been claimed that education is a 
matter of state and local concern, 
and that federal participation 
in education would be a viola- 
tion of American tradition. Ef- 
forts have been made to implant 
the idea that federal support for 
public schools to supplement 
that of the states and localities 
would inevitably result in federal 
control. History denies these 
claims. 


Federal Leadership 


The Federal Government from 
the time of its origin has been a 
prime mover in developing pub- 
lic schools and colleges. The Or- 
dinance of 1787 proclaimed this 
as national policy. It was later 
activated by a series of measures 
providing land grants and finan- 
cial appropriations to aid the 
states and localities in establish- 
ing and financing public schools. 
But for this substantial federal 
support, the evolution of our 
unique system of public schools 
would have been much slower 
and less complete. 

President Lincoln in 1862 
signed a bill providing for a col- 
lege of agricultural and mechani- 
cal arts in each state. Later the 
Federal Government established 
agricultural experiment stations 
and a program of extension edu- 
cation in all states. This action is 
one of the reasons why a peasant 
class has not developed in the 
United States, and why our 
unique problem is one of farm 
surpluses rather than scarcity. 


In 1917 Congress passed and 
President Wilson signed a_ bill 
providing for a nation-wide pro- 
gram of vocational education in 
public high schools which has 
brought many benefits to our 
economy. 

The foregoing are but three il- 
lustrations of scores of educa- 
tional bills passed by Congress 
which are still in effect. 

This brief historical sketch 
proves two things: (1) that fed- 
eral interest in and financial sup- 
port of education are a part of an 
American tradition, originated 
by the Founders of the Republic 
and since then repeatedly af- 
firmed by our greatest statesmen; 
(2) that properly drafted meas- 
ures to provide federal aid. to 
education in the states do not 
result in federal control of our 
schools and colleges. 


Liabilities of Inaction 


On the other hand, there is 
evidence that failure by the Fed- 
eral Government to discharge its 
special responsibility for promot- 
ing and financing public educa- 
tion in the states is likely to result 
in federal control and admini- 
stration. 

Witness the current appropria- 
tion of many millions for the 
educational programs of the mili- 
tary services which are complete- 
ly under federal control and ad- 
ministration. Most of these pro- 
grams, whether they concern 
teaching illiterates to read and 
write or the technical education 
guaranteed those who enlist, 
would be unnecessary but for 
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educational shortages in states 
and localities. 
State and local education 


should be so well organized and 
so well financed, including ade- 
quate federal support, that it 
would not be necessary for the 
military forces to develop educa- 
tional programs to correct defi- 
ciencies of recruits who are the 
victims of educational neglect. 
Every youth should reach mili- 
tary age fully developed physical- 
ly and mentally. This would be 
feasible if federal educational 
leadership and funds were to 
operate through the states. 


Leadership at the federal level 
of government has not acted up- 
on these considerations in re- 
cent years. Rather its do-nothing 
policy is one of the factors re- 
sponsible for the present plight 
of the schools and colleges. 


Federal Discrimination 


The financial crisis in public 
education has come about in part 
from a discriminatory policy of 
the Federal Government. It has 
provided funds to aid the farm- 
ers, to build hospitals, to finance 
social security, to build roads, to 
aid the veterans, to pay for mili- 
tary preparedness, and for many 
other purposes. The one impor- 
tant area of public service which 
has been left to be financed al- 
most solely from state and local 
tax resources is public education. 
The current educational crisis is 
in large measure the result of this 
discriminatory policy. 


The mechanism whereby feder- 
al aid for education may be allo- 
cated to the states without con- 
trol is readily available. It was 
illustrated in the bill sponsored 
by the late Senator Taft which 
twice passed the Senate by in- 
creasing majorities, but which 
was bottled up in the House by 
extraneous issues. 

Briefly, this bill would have 
established a minimum level of 
financial support for all school 
districts in the United States. 
The cost of this program in each 
state would have been met joint- 
ly by the state and the Federal 
Government. The contribution 
of each state would have been de- 
termined equitably by an objec- 
tive formula based upon its tax- 
able capacity and the number 
of children to be educated. The 
difference between this amount ~ 
and that required to finance the 
minimum program would have 
been met through federal aid. 


Such a measure at the present 
time would cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment less than one billion dol- 
lars a year. It would eliminate 
the educational slums of the 
United States by one master 
stroke of statesmanship. 


An adequate scholarship and 
guidance program could correct 
the present critical shortage of 
specialized personnel in a few 
years. 


Federal funds to supplement 
state and local support could 
correct the teacher and_ school 
building shortage in a similar 
brief period. 
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Lack of a Program 

No such program is on the 
present national legislative hori- 
zon. Rather, attention has been 
deflected to a piddling proposal 
to provide a little federal aid to 
help the states and localities meet 
the school building shortage. Ex- 
penditures for new school build- 
ings typically average about 15 
per cent of total public school 
costs. Even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment provided a third of the 
cost of new school buildings—and 
measures under consideration 
have not even proposed _ this 
much—the amount of federal aid 
would be insignificant in view of 
the total need. 


Education is clearly of nation- 
al as well as of state and local 
concern. Its control and admin- 
istration should remain in the 
states. Chronic shortages, how- 
ever, and needed action to keep 
public education abreast of the 
times have been and are today 
a matter of national concern. 


The mounting complexities of 
domestic and world affairs, and 
the key position which the Unit- 
ed States occupies perforce in the 
current epic struggle between 
tyranny and freedom, shout for 
an educational system which will 
abolish illiteracy and guide every 
able and willing American youth 
to a first-rate education. Both jus- 
tice for the individual and na- 
tional survival plead for such ac- 
tion, but it has not come. Rather 
the key word of American edu- 
cation today is shortage: shortage 
of teachers, shortage of buildings, 
shortage of money, and — most 


alarming—shortage of an educa- 
tional program appropriate to 
the unparalleled demands of our 
times. 

Such conditions demand deci- 
sive action, including federal 
leadership and financial aid. 


Public Interest in Education 

Another subcommittee of the 
White House Conference is con- 
cerned with the question, How 
can we obtain a continuing pub- 
lic interest in education? 

The American people have al- 
ways looked upon their schools 
as peculiarly their own. They 
have kept education under their 
direct control and independent 
of other government to a degree 
found in no other nation. This 
is a fine-tradition. It should be 
retained and strengthened. There 
are a number of means whereby 
this may, be done. 

Citizens should be careful that 
men and women of vision who 
have no ulterior motives are 
elected to. boards of education. 

A strong parent-teacher associ- 
ation should be organized in 
every school. 

Citizens Commissions with rep- 
resentative membership and 
proper orientation as to their 
function, such as have been 
promoted by the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public 
Schools, should be organized. 

Honest portrayals of educa- 
tional conditions and needs by 
the press, radio, television, and 
cinema do much to inform the 
public. American Education 
Week should be the high point 
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in year-round programs to ac- 
quaint citizens with the activities 
and needs of their schools. Broad- 
ened citizen participation in de- 
termining basic educational pur- 
poses and policies should be en- 
couraged. 


National Perspective Needed 
There is danger, however, in 
the assumption that citizen inter- 
est in education can be confined 
to the locality and state. There 
are educational problems which 
require national perspective 
They cannot be solved solely by 
state and local action, even in the 
rich states. Let us look at an ex- 


ample. 
In the decade 1940 to 1950 
there was a net migration of 


more than three million citizens 
away from the twelve states with 
the lower per capita incomes 
which generally expend least per 
pupil for the schools. ‘There was 
a net migration of four and a 
half million into the twelve states 
with the higher per capita in- 
comes and school expenditures. 

This migration is in consider- 
able measure responsible for the 
slums in many of our great cities. 
Valiant efforts are made to deal 
with these slums. Billions are ex- 
pended to increase police forces, 
to meet health needs, for hous- 
ing projects, for social work, and 
for unemployment relief. The 
struggle, however, often appears 
to be a losing one. Not only 
juvenile but parental delinquen- 
cy also is involved. Ignorance and 
poverty cannot be quarantined. 
They readily flow across state 


and sectional boundaries by mod- 
ern means of transportation. 

One of the effects of this situa- 
tion is that the so-called best and 
most prosperous citizens migrate 
from the cities to suburban com- 
munities so as to secure first-rate 
schools for their children. This 
tends to lower the general cul- 
tural and educational level of the 
great cities and to multiply their 
slums. 

These are among the aspects 
of the situation described: 

1. The richer states are help- 
less to cut off the supply of un- 
educated migrants who come 
from states and territories with 
sub-standard school systems. The 
cost of attempting to deal with 
this problem is excessive and the 
result of heavy expenditure is 
palliative rather than preventive. 

2. The “flight from the cities” 
results in “urban blight.” This 
tends to lower the general cultur- 
al and educational levels of the 
great cities. Their slums multi- 
ply. 

3. The states from which the 
underprivileged migrants come 
are slow to shut off hiss source of 
supply. To do so would require 
superior initiative and education- 
al leadership and above average 
resources. They possess neither. 


Education and Opportunity 


Education in the United States 
has traditionally served as a pre- 
ventive of rigid class lines. 
Through education, equality of 
opportunity has found expres- 
sion in something more than 
idealistic words. 
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Under the policy which would 
confine educational adaptation 
and support to local community 
vision and tax capacity, educa- 
tion threatens to become a force 
which sharpens and perpetuates 
class lines. For some educational 
opportunity will be abundant; 
for others meager. 

Such a trend can be reversed 
only by educational action which 
operates in a national perspec- 
tive and with the support of the 
nation’s resources. 

Nor should national leadership 
be confined to shoring up our 
worst educational conditions. It 
should concern itself with the 
major adaptations in educational 
purpose and organization which 
changed conditions and enlarged 
responsibilities require. 

The state and locality should 
continue to be the principal 
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agents in the control and admin- 
istration of public education. 
There is increasing evidence that 
the Federal Government, because 
of its dominating fiscal status 
and its ability to act through 
citizens and legislators of nation- 
al perspective, must also be in the 
picture. It is not a question of 
either/or. It is rather a matter 
of finding the particular educa- 
tional functions which each level 
of government can best perform. 
All governments in the United 
States—local, state, and federal— 
are agents of the people. 

Such conceptions concerning 
the development of our schools 
and colleges are in accord with 
the American way of education. 
They constitute. the approach 
and orientation which should 
prevail in the coming White 
House Conference on Education. 


By James Marshall 


ROFESSOR NorRTON’s article on 
“Our Nation’s Schools” is 
well done and timely. In the 
space available it is a good pre- 
view of the coming White House 
Conference on Education. 

It is to be regretted that under 
the topic, “How Can We Get 
Enough Good ‘Teachers and 
Keep Them?”, Professor Norton 
did not expand on his statement 
about the “development of atti- 
tudes and practices in school ad- 
ministration which fully capital- 
ize the initiative and resources 


mature and well trained teachers 
have to contribute to educational 
growth.” High salaries and good 
training will not develop or hold 
competent teachers for our chil- 
dren if administrative practices 
are not modernized. The atti- 
tude of many communities and 
school boards towards superin- 
tendents and of many communi- 
ties, school boards, and superin- 
tendents toward teachers is de- 
erading. The personnel practices 
and employer-employee relation- 
ships of most of the big corpora- 
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tions in this country are well in 
advance of most school systems. 
Professor Norton’s generally 
judicious statement of “the case 
for education is damaged by an 
overly partisan comment ‘that 
“Today there appears to be what 
appro< aches a conspiracy to con- 
fuse the public mind as to the 
appropriate relation of the na- 
tion to education in the states 
and localities.” There is fair dis- 
agreement between those who 
would not have Federal financial 
aid to education at any price, 
those who would have it at any 
price, and those who would only 
have such assistance if we could 
be assured that the Federal Govy- 
ernment would not _ interfere 
with educational content or man- 
agement and to the extent that 
Federal aid would not become an 
extravagance. Surely this is no 
“conspiracy to confuse.” 


Aid Only as Needed 


To some of us it would seem 
proper to grant Federal aid to 
equalize educational opportuni- 
ties in states which are unable 
to afford adequate support. Such 
equalization is the practice with- 
in many states today. It is well 
described by Professor Norton, 
who correctly states that ‘each 
locality should contribute  to- 
wards financing this minimum 
according to local taxability.” 
This same principle of contribu- 


Mr. Marshall is an attorney who was 
for 17 years a member of the New 
York City Board of Education and 
for four years its president. 


tion to the extent of local tax- 
ability should be applied to Fed- 
eral aid. There is no reason why 
great states such as Pennsylvania, 
which do not tax adequately or 
give to local education that sup- 
port of which the state is cap- 
able, should benefit from Federal 
aid at the expense of states like 
New York and California, for ex- 
ample. Granted that New York 
and California can give more aid 
to their own schools, they would, 
nevertheless, suffer economically 
if every state got a pro rata share 
of an educational pork barrel 
regardless of wealth and willing- 
ness to tax itself. 


No Strings Attached 


There are advocates of Federal 
aid who would put into the Fed- 
deral appropriation conditions of 
various kinds from guaranties 
that no money should go to paro- 
chial education to guaranties that 
no money should go to schools 
which are segregated. No matter 
how much one may oppose segre- 
gation and gevernment aid to 
parochial education, such limita- 
tions have no place in a Federal 
education measure. 


Segregation has been declared 
unconstitutional. Aid to paro- 
chial schools (not including such 
peripheral things as_ school 
lunches, transportation and secu- 
lar textbooks) is probably also - 
unconstitutional. Such restric- 
tions, therefore, need not be writ- 
ten in any Federal bill. Grants in 
aid for equalization should be 
made to the states without 
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strings. If the states violate the 
Constitution the courts are avail- 
able. But the important princi- 
ple that the states and not the 
Federal Government should con- 
trol the content and management 
of education should never be sac- 
rificed for the sake of financial 
aid. This is an important prin- 
ciple in an era which has seen 
so much statism, so much cen- 
tralization, and so much mind 
control through that centraliza- 
tion. It is an important principle 
to maintain if the dynamic of 
local initiative and experimenta- 
tion in education is to continue. 
It is this principle of local con- 
trol which in large measure has 
made our education so demo- 
cratic, so free, and of such a high 
standard. 

Professor Norton mentions as 


an example of Federal aid to edu- 
cation assistance to programs of 
vocational education. No in- 
formed person can doubt the 
power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to contribute to education. 
The grants for vocational educa- 
tion prove, however, how educa- 
tion can be stultified by condi- 
tions placed by Congress in an 
education bill and administered 
centrally from the Federal Office 
of Education. 

Let us by all means have Fed- 
eral aid to those states which are 
unable to bear a proper educa- 
tional burden and are making 
diligent financial effort. But let us 
create no precedent for Congress 
to set conditions which violate 
the states’ traditional function of 
determining the substance and 
methods of education. 


Two Recent Books 


Mr. Flynn Has a Nightmare 

John T. Flynn’s new book, 
The Decline of the American 
Republic (New York, Devin- 
Adair, $3.00), has inspired two 
reviews which are far too tempt- 
ing to let pass unnoticed. One is 
by William S. White of The New 
York Times, and appears in that 
paper’s edition of September 25. 
The other is by the distinguished 
Catholic lay scholar who is Presi- 
dent of Hunter College, George 
N. Shuster, and appears in The 
New York Herald Tribune for 
September 18. 


Mr. White, whose review is 
headlined “In One Man’s Opin- 
ion,’ summarizes the author’s 
proposals, which include repeal 
of the Income Tax Amendment, 
“complete repudiation” of the 
United Nations, etc. He then pro- 
ceeds to make this unforgettable 
comment: that “although Mr. 
Flynn in his political views is 
reactionary beyond ready belief 
and in world affairs irresponsible 
beyond comment, he writes with- 
out fustiness and without loose- 
ness, plainly, lucidly and with 


conviction.” 
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Mr. Shuster’s review is Cap- 
tioned “Blueprint by John ‘I. 
Flynn for Another Sort of USA 
He finds his author so preoccu- 
pied with the Inferno into which 
FDR converted the United States 
that the Paradiso to which he 
would guide us is hardly visible: 
“the sulphuric fumes from the 
nether regions are still so dense 
that one sees the heavenly man- 
sions only dimly.” 

Like Mr. White, Mr. Shuster 
sees two quite different facets of 
Mr. Flynn as a writer. He finds 
something to commend: “Even 
in his most liberal days, which 
many of us recall, Mr. Flynn was 
an incisive critic of lavish gov- 
ernment spending, and his pres- 
ent attack on the practice of 
cheerfully adding to the national 
debt while at the same time rats- 
ing the interest charges on it 
lacks none of his erstwhile vigor 
and acumen.” But of the au- 
thor’s curiously startling propos- 
als Mr. Shuster has this benign 
comment: 


“Mr. Flynn is undoubtedly on 
the side of the angels, but his 
seraphs seem more than slightly 
old-fashioned, crotchety and ex- 
clusive.” 


A Book to Reflect on 


David M. Potter, Professor of 
American History at Yale, in a 
book entitled People of Plenty, 
has challenged his fellow histori- 
ans to form a partnership with 
scholars in the behavioral sci- 
ences.! The purpose would be to 
explore the rather vague concept 
of “the American character” 


which so many historians write 
about but fail both to define 
clearly and to establish by refer- 
ence to actual data. Mr. Potter 
advances the thesis that a key to 
the distinctiveness of American 
character is to be found in eco- 
nomic abundance. 

The author buttresses his ap- 
peal to his colleagues in the aca- 
demic world by reminding them 
that in a democracy “the histori- 
an is almost the only kind of 
scholar who has fulfilled the re- 
sponsibility of speaking directly 
to the people.” This makes it all- 
important that he should be 
sound on his facts. By way of 
illustrating a failure in this re- 
gard Mr. Potter notes that his- 
torians “have traced the course of 
history as a fight for human free- 
dom, although no one has ever 
proved that humanity really pre- > 
fers freedom to security; they 
have enumerated the ‘causes’ of 
countless wars, without ever com- 
ing to an understanding about 
the causation of war in general; 
and they have described the proc- 
ess by which nationalism re- 
shaped the modern world, with- 
out being sure what they mean 
by ‘nationalism.’ ”’ 

A major cause of this “fault” is 
seen in the fact that ‘national 
glorification” has been the main ~ 
purpose of history writing and 
the further fact that “recognition 
of national traits has been the 
means for demonstrating nation- 
al superiority.” It follows that 


1. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. $3.50. | 
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“the real problem of history is to 
separate academic and rational 
theories of national character 
from chauvinistic and mystical 
theories, and to do this rigorous- 
ly and with finality.’ 

Mr. Potter believes that with 
the relegation of false notions 
about the national character 
some much more tenable assump- 
tions have emerged from the be- 
havioral sciences. This has come 
about through closer attention to 
culture as the complex of experi- 
ence within which the national 
character develops. 

Three sets of investigation are 
drawn upon in the elaboration 
of the thesis: those of Margaret 
Mead, David Riesman, and Ka- 
ren Horney — representing an- 
thropology, social psychology, 
and psychoanalysis. ““Riesman’s 
concern with our dependence 
upon esteem and the opinions of 
our peers; and Horney’s concern 
with the dilemmas implicit in 
our culture are superficially not 
altogether homogeneous. But in 
essence they do, to a great extent, 
converge.” 

And what they converge upon 
is the “competitive spirit.” The 
American character is thus seen 
to be a composite of responses to 
a highly competitive situation. 
To this conclusion are added the 
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contentions of economic studies 
by Colin Clark and Walt W. 
Rostow, which trace our eco- 


nomic growth largely to human 
factors: ingenuity, initiative, 
adaptability, and enterprise. 

The gradual attainment of 
abundance hasaltered the Ameri- 
can emphasis on mobility, which 
is now less important, and has 
revealed the wholesomeness and 
desirability of “status,” as liberat- 
ing rather than restrictive. More- 
over, democracy as a political 
philosphy is seen to be “most ap- 
pr opriate for countries which en- 
joy an economic surplus and 
least appropriate for countries 
where there is an economic in- 
sufficiency.” This means that 
“when we propose world-wide 
adoption of democracy, our prob- 
lem is not merely to inspire a 
belief in it but to encourage con- 
ditions conducive to it.” 

Mr. Potter’s analysis calls for 
some revision of the well-known 
Turner thesis concerning the 
paramount importance of the 
American frontier. That is to say, 
it appears that “it was, in reality, 
abundance in any form, includ- 
ing the frontier form, rather than 
the frontier in any unique sense, 
which wrought some of the major 
results in the American experi- 
ence.” 


From Correspondents 


The CSA was represented at 
the UN Anniversary sessions in 
San Francisco by Emil Sekerak, 
Chairman of the Social Action 
Committee of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Conference, and by Wil- 
liam A. Goss, Chairman of the 
Social Action Committee of the 
Congregational Church of San 
Mateo, California. We are privi- 
leged to print portions of the re- 
ports received from them. 


Mr. Sekerak: 


“It was pointed out time and 
again that frequently the basis 
for disappointment in the United 
Nations is a misunderstanding 
of what it is, what its powers are. 
We were reminded again and 
again that the United Nations is 
a forum, a meeting place, an op- 
portunity for both formal and in- 
formal negotiation, a channel for 
reaching the ears and consciences 
of mankind; not the parliament 
of a supra-national government 
with powers of law making and 
law enforcement. Often those 
who criticize the UN for doing 
too little are the same ones who 
would make it weaker than it is 
now. 

“The only impression which I 
regret receiving is the confirma- 
tion of Arnold Toynbee’s thesis 
that the great upsetting force in 
the world is the intrusion of the 
West into every nook and cranny 
of it. A surface symptom of this 
was the fact that out of several 
hundred representatives of sixty 


different nations, there were only 
two non-Western costumes in the 
delegates’ seats — those from 
Yemen. All the others were West- 
ern, looked more like American 
businessmen than American busi- 
nessmen look. And their manners 
and mannerisms reflected a de- 
gree of Westernization which 
makes one yearn for the color 
and variety which would have 
been evident had everyone worn 
traditional costume of, say, the 
pre-World War I days... . 
“The bomb, ironically, was the 
overshadowing argument for 
peace, on all sides. The big na- 
tions were afraid of its being used 
on themselves. The small nations 
were afraid of suffering from the 
side-effects from which they could 
not hide. Mr. Truman said it 
quite succinctly: “We can live to- 
gether, or we can die together.’ ” 


Mr. Goss: 


“The exercises held in San 
Francisco in June to commem- 
orate the Tenth Anniversary of 
the United Nations were domi- 
nated by the recognition that the 
changes of a decade have revolu- 
tionized world power-bloc rela- 
tionships and the very nature of 
the UN itself. Three basig 
changes stand out: 

“First, the introduction of the 
bomb, a brute, impersonal, cata- 
clysmic force of such violence as 
to require novel reappraisals of 
the utility of war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. 
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“Second, the break-up of the 
Grand Alliance which in 1945 
was counted on to link the 
USSR with the great powers of 
the west in a common policy 
within the Security Council, 
thus providing the cornerstone 
for the system of keeping the 
peace through the UN. 

‘Third, the rise in recent years 
—dramatized at Bandung—of an 
Afro-Asian neutralist group as a 
‘third force’ in world affairs, 
tied neither to the West nor to 
the Communists and often look- 
ing on both camps as though they 
were Immature young men with 
overly large firecrackers. 

“Thus the verdict of a decade 
was that the United Nations had 
failed in its original form which 
called for the Big Powers to po- 
lice the world. But as a moral 
force, a forum for the world’s 
conscience, the United Nations 
seems in the process of assuming 
a new stature and vitality. The 
transformation is best measured 
by the increasing vigor of the 
General Assembly and the rela- 
tive decline of the so-called Se- 
curity Council. At the San Fran- 
cisco ceremonies, in the opinion 
of this observer, the session with 
the greatest force was not any of 
the official meetings, but rather 
the spontaneous Festival of Faith 
which brought together 16,000 
people representing seven faiths. 
Here was testimony of the moral 


_ force which alone gives promise 


of curbing the international an- 
-archy of power politics.” 


A thoughtful reader has writ- 
ten us about the review of the 
Quaker Manifesto, “Speak Truth 
to Power,” which appeared in 
our September issue. A portion 
of the letter follows: 

“I think that the brutalizing 
effect of warfare on individuals 
remains largely beneath the sur- 
face and becomes apparent most- 
ly in the change effected upon 
collective or community morali- 
ty. The danger of collective bru- 
tality is more insidious than the 
danger of individual brutality be- 
cause it 1s so impersonal, especial- 
ly with the modern weapons. 
The ‘atrocities’ of the ‘Huns’ of 
World War I called forth a great 
deal of popular revulsion, but 
there is little revulsion now in 
training pilots to deliver atomic 
bombs, one of which might in- 
cinerate 50,000 children. 


“Moreover, the fact that both 
sides seem now to realize the ter- 
rible destructiveness of war and 
hesitate to act in such a way as to 
risk bringing on the holocaust 
may serve as a temporary deter- 
rent, but it certainly does not 
eliminate the danger. We know 
there can be no permanent peace 
through balance of power, or bal- 
ance of fear. The necessity still 
remains for some way to be found 
to do away with these weapons 
forever.” 


Our correspondent thinks that 
“the most effective way might be 
through the example of unilat- 
eral action on the part of one of 
the great powers to abandon the 
war method altogether.” 
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Dr. Slichter Looks Ahead 


Professor Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard is one of America’s 
most celebrated and most lis- 


tened-to economists. On July 29 
he gave an address on “Some Un- 
settled Problems Ahead” before 
the Fourteenth Stanford Business 
Conference at Stanford Univer- 
sity. The text of the address will 
be published later, but Dr. Slich- 
ter has graciously permitted us to 
print the following excerpts: 
“A conspicuous feature of the 
American economy today is the 
absence of economic problems of 
outstanding importance. Twenty 
years ago there would have been 
plenty of major economic prob- 
lems for me to discuss—the need 
for a great strengthening of the 
banking system; the need for laws 
to protect the right of workers to 
organize; the need for a system 
of social security; the need for 
public policies to stimulate enter- 
prise and to increase employ- 
ment; the need for improving re- 
lations between business and the 
community as a whole and of re- 
pairing the injury done to the 
reputation of business by the 
speculation of the 1920’s and the 
collapse of the early 1930's.” 


Time for Repairs 

“Today all of these problems 
that sharply divided the country 
twenty years ago and created 
powerful emotional ciashes either 
have disappeared or have been 
greatly diminished in impor- 


tance. In part, we may thank the 
reform legislation of the Roose- 
velt sduatniser ation for this result 
—the important business reforms 
carried out under the terms of 
the Securities and Exchange Act, 
the great improvement in the 
banking system provided by the 
Banking Act, the Social Security 
Act, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act are largely responsible. 
In large part, however, the dis- 
appearance of outstanding prob- 
lems is attributable to the Seconi 
World War. The war, by raising 
employment while simultaneous. 
ly limiting the supply of consum- 
er goods, darted tens of millions 
of persons to save as they never 
saved before and left them far 
better off than they had ever 
dreamed of being. The war enor- 
mously increased the incomes of 
the farmers and helped them 
rapidly to mechanize their farms. 
The war brought into existence 
an enormous volume of short- 
term government securities which 
have been of inestimable value in 
strengthening the banking  sys- 
tem. The war gave business an 


extraordinary opportunity to im-. 


prove its relationships with the 
community. The great and sud- 
den need for production cre- 
ated by the war gave manage- 
ment a chance to demonstrate 
liSsshiliswveon 


“At a time when the communi- 
ty 1s not confronted with eco- 


nomic problems of outstanding 
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seriousness, it would be wise to 
take steps to strengthen the 
fundamentals of our economy. 
Ought we not to take steps to 
make it easier for men of excep- 
tional energy and ability to earn 
large incomes—even enormous in- 
comes?. .. . As rapidly as possible 
we should move toward a low- 
er rate of [income tax] progres- 
sion. As a rough measure of 
equity, I suggest that the govern- 
ment limit its take to half of the 
increment in income... .” 


Some Ethical Issues 

“A period when great pressing 
economic problems are absent is 
also a good time to 1eview the 
ethical practices of industry and 
to consider what should be done 
to improve them. The high cor- 
porate income tax rates and the 
much lower rates on capital gains 
are encouraging business practices 


which are either plainly unethi- 
cal or, at least, of doubtful pro- 
priety. The fact that the high 
corporate income tax causes the 
government to pay for about 52 
per cent of any increase in the 
expenditures of most enterprises 
has encouraged the growth of 
many forms of alleged sales pro- 
motions and public relations ex- 
penditures that do not represent 
the interests of the stockholders. 
The reciprocal giving of Christ- 
mas gifts at the expense of cor- 
porations is usually not in the 
interests of stockholders. ‘The 
buying of one company with the 
money of a second company in 
not a few cases seems to be done 
to gratify the desive of some ex- 
ecutives for power and prestige 
rather than for the purpose of 
constructing well-diversified op- 
erating organizations.” 


An Appreciation of Miss Evans 


Miss Jennie Evans left the Council for Social Action on August 31 after 
nearly twenty years of outstanding service. Her efficient and untiring devotion 
to the Council and its many interests will be greatly missed. 


All the editors who worked with Miss Evans will long praise her for the 


care she gave to the selection of words with exactly the right meaning and 
for her rigorous standards of publication. Her devotion to the magazine has 
done much to maintain its high standards through the years. The readers of 
Social Action will long remember her as the Managing Editor who solicited 
their subscriptions, changed their mailing addresses, and responded to their 
suggestions with prompt consideration. 


Miss Evans also served as manager of the office and Administrative 
Assistant to the Director. She has known all the CSA directors and staff 
members. All these colleagues and acquaintances join in wishing her the 
finest opportunity for the future. We know that our many readers would 
want to join in this expression of gratitude to Miss Evans for her many years 


of loyal service. 
ee —RAY GIBBONS 
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All Over the Country 

Judging by the steady and in- 
creasing flow of reports from lo- 
cal committees coming to this 
desk, it really looks as if grass- 
roots social action were begin- 
ning to take hold. From all over 
the country, or nearly so, letters 
come in telling what has been 
done. We’re not going to be com- 
placent about the progress but 
we may be permitted some feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 

Social action in our denomi- 
nation is not like an army: orders 
coming down from the top, all 
eyes fixed on the people and poli- 
cles in a national office, the whole 
enterprise judged by what “head- 
quarters” says and does. Social 
action is like American agricul- 
ture; the Department of Agricul- 
ture in’ Washington helps the 
farmers in every way it can; its 
leadership is valuable, sometimes 
indispensable. But it doesn’t do 
the farming. And everything de- 
pends, at last, on what is done by 
the actual farmers in Iowa, Penn- 
sylvania, and the other states. 


For Example 
Here’s a good story from the 
First Congregational Church in 
Flushing, New York. The com- 
mittee “spent the early part of 


this year on the problem of child 
guidance, or rather the lack of it, 
in New York City schools. A com- 
prehensive survey of the schools 
in the Flushing area was made 


by the committee and reports 
were given at the budget hear- 
ings of both the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Board of Estimate. 
The committee also succeeded in 
interesting several other Flushing 
groups, such as the North Shore 
Clergy Club and the Flushing 
Rotary Club. We feel gratified,” 
says the report, “to find that 
money for four new units (each 
consisting of a psychiatrist and 
assistants) has been allocated for 
the coming year to the work of 
guidance in the school system. 
We all know that the best way 
to combat juvenile delinquency 
is to help our city children be- 
fore they ever become delin- 
quent.” 


There you have it! Careful in- 
vestigation, persistent action — 
and real success! Mrs. Stanley 


Ferguson, chairman of the com- 


mittee, personally appeared at 
Board of Estimate hearings. The 
city officer in charge of the hear- 


ings said publicly that the Board 


was especially pleased to find a 
religious group represented. He 
seemed to think it was a rare oc- 
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currence. The pastor of 
church is Alfred H. Rapp. 


Rule Number One 

Well, maybe it isn’t really rule 
number one, but it’s very impor- 
mnt DON'T TRY TO DO 
TOO MUCH! Choose one prob- 
lem and keep at it for a while! 
If the results are not exactly 
astonishing, what right have we 
to expect them to be? If you 
break up some of the racial pre- 
judice in your church, if you 
stir up the conscience of a few 
people about bad housing, if you 
convert one lukewarm person to 
real support of the UN you have 
accomplished something. My 
guess is that where committees 
have lapsed into paper existence, 
nine times out of ten it was be- 
cause they dabbled in this and 
dabbled in that and never really 
got their teeth into anything. So: 
Pick your issue and stay with it. 


the 


Laymen Are All Right! 

The laymen of Ohio, for in- 
stance. On their own request, 
they were led in the annual Re- 
treat of the Laymen’s Fellowship 
by a CSA staff member. For two 
days in September they gave their 
Main attention to Christian ac- 
tion in the field of international 
relations, and in addition had a 
special seminar on social action 
in the local church. One hun- 
dred and fifty men, a cross sec- 
tion of the lay leadership of the 
Ohio Congregational Churches. 
Not a whisper of a hint of op- 
position to social action! Just 
good, warm, openminded inter- 
est! In the seminar one iayman 


heard for the first time how a 
church can organize itself for 
study and action on social issues. 
On his motion, the group recom- 
mended that every church have a 
social action committee. Most 
laymen agree with what we're 
driving at in social action. Un- 
less they've been reached first by 
misrepresentations! Why don’t 
we do more about presenting 
basic interpretations of social ac- 
tion at local, state and national 
meetings of the Men’s Fellow- 
ship? There are mighty few lay- 
men who don’t think Christians 
ought to do a better job of apply- 
ing their religion to public issues. 
Social action leaders have some 
ideas on how this can be done. 
Let’s teH-them! Salute to Messrs. 
E. A. Babcock, L. L. Gilbert, E. 
L. Seeley and H. Widman for 
their fine State Conference lead- 
ership and to Dr. R. M. Bartlett 
(surgeon), chairman of the Men’s 
Fellowship of Ohio! 


In Palo Alto 


The Social Education and Ac- 
tion Group of the First Church 
in Palo Alto has eighteen mem- 
bers. Membership is voluntary, 
with the chairman and secretary 
selected by the group. During 
the past two years it has: spon- 
sored a refugee family, presented 
a “share-reading’” program on 
India, planned a Church Night 
program on business ethics, dis- 
cussed the recognition of Red 
China, race relations in Palo 
Alto, the future of the American 
Indians. They are hoping to ex- 
pand their work to reach other 
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church groups. Chairman is Rob- 
ert W. Brown of Menlo Park. 
Let’s hear more from this group! 


For Your Next Meeting 

Is there someone in your 
church who could attend the 
Washington Churchmen’s Semi- 
nar in February? It’s a great ex- 
perience. If we had in every 
church one person who has at- 
tended one of these seminars it 
would make a difference. Some 
scholarships are available. Write 
to Ray Gibbons about it. 


This Revolutionary World 

Some people are saying that 
the CSA packet, “Christians in a 
Revolutionary World,” is “‘just 
what we've been looking for.” 
Have you examined it? It may 
not win a Nobel prize but it 
does have a lot of very practical 
stuff you can use for a program 
of education on international af- 
fairs in your church. Send one 
dollar to the CSA. 


And Now — Anniversaries! 

What’s this? A social action 
committee celebrating its twen- 
tieth anniversary! That’s an idea! 
In September the social action 
committee of Pilgrim Church, St. 
Louis, was twenty years old. So 
they celebrated with an Institute. 
First a worship service in Dan- 
forth Chapel, then workshops on 
Law Enforcement and Interna- 
tional Relations, then a service 
in the sanctuary with an address 
by Dr. Alfred Swan, one of the 
founders of the social action 
movement in our fellowship. 
How old is your committee? 


‘‘Heart-Warming, Happy 
Experience” 


That is how Mrs. Fred W. 
Hartwell of Richmond Hill, New 
York, describes her family’s ex- 
perience in entertaining foreign 
students. They'd been doing it 
in the Hartwell home - since 
Christmas, 1951, making that 
day, as one member of the family 
said, “the happiest Christmas I’ve 
ever had.” ‘Twelve times since 
then foreign students have been 
in this home. Students from Bur- 
ma, India, Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Manchuria, Iran, Israel, 
Austria, the Ukraine, Colombia, 
Puerto Rico. Says Mrs. Hartwell, 
“T hope many other folks will 
come to know the joy we have 
experienced in having in our 
home these delightful young peo- 
ple from other lands.’ For ma- 
terials that will tell you how to 
go about this good work, write 
to the CSA. 


Less Work for Ministers 


Most ministers have too many 
things to look after. Which is one 
good reason for having a social 
action committee. The minister 
doesn't ordinarily have to take 
care of the church’s insurance 
policies because the trustees are 
there to handle such things. He 
doesn’t have to set up the com- 
munion service when the sacra- 
ment is to be observed because 
the deaconesses know that is their 
job. Thousands of conscientious 
ministers want education and ac- 
tion on this or that social prob- 
lem—and have no regular com- 
mittee to which they can turn for 
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help. To be sure, the minister’s 
initiative is needed in getting a 
committee going and it will need 
his support. But if he gets one or 
two good people to serve he will 
find the committee a great help 
in his work. He may even coun- 
sel with it about his sermons on 
social issues. Quite a number of 
ministers find it a relief to have 
in the church a stated group that 
assumes responsibility for leading 
the church in dealing with social 


problems. 

For a Postcard 
A postcard to Rev. Galen 
Weaver, 287 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, New York, will bring 
you his helpful suggestions on 
how to prepare a church for bi- 
racial membership. Prepared es- 
pecially in response to one min- 
ister’s 1equest, the mimeographed 
memo gives one-two-three prac- 
tical advice on how to proceed. 
You may avoid a lot of trouble 
if you begin long before the issue 
demands action. If you want to 
receive a really splendid periodic 
survey of what the churches are 
doing in international relations 
ask to be put on the mailing list 
of “A Christian Newsletter on 
International Affairs,” published 
by the Department of Interna- 
tional Affairs, National Council 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 
churches by the: 
Council for Social Action 

289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. But for 
this one send one dollar with 
your request. Or ask for a sample 
copy. It’s good! 
Like to Go Abroad? 

CSA’s annual European and 
Middle East Study Your will 
leave New York on or about July 
first, 1956. 


Leaders next year, 
Herman and Frances Reissig. 
France, Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Israel, Greece, 
Turkey, Switzerland, England. 


Why not stop dreaming about it 
—and go? Or start a movement to 
make it possible for your minister 
to go. Cost: between $1500 and 
$1600. Descriptive. folder ready. 
Write to-the editor of WorkKsHop. 


Freedom in Your Town 

Has anything happened in 
your town recently that seems to 
you out of harmony with the 
American principle of freedom to 
think, speak, write and meet in 
public assembly? Do you know 
of anyone who is afraid, as no 
American ought to be afraid, to 
speak out, sign something, join 
‘an organization? Are there any 
attempts in your town to silence 
public discussion, keep out cer- 
tain speakers, intimidate teach- 
ers, preachers, and others? Has 
anyone been denied a job _be- 
cause of a rumor or unproved ac- 
cusation? If you say yes, the CSA 
very much wants to hear from 
you. Tell us about it, briefly or 
at length. Your name will not be 
used unless you authorize It. 
Write to Ray Gibbons, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Champions of Freedom 


Has a speaker been denied a hall in your community? 
Has a fellow church member been hurt by needless, pro- 
longed security clearance? Has an organization or group 
in your community constituted itself the arbiter of what 
is, or is not, patriotic? Has a teacher been denounced? 
Has a book been banned from the library? Have laws 
been proposed in your state which would curtail freedom 
to speak,- publish or assemble? 


If civil liberties have been infringed in your com- 
munity, what have the churches done about the situation? 
Has your church taken positive action to safeguard the 
freedom of each individual? Restricting the liberty of one 
person diminishes the freedom of all. Christians cannot 
stand idly by when the American heritage of freedom 
is threatened. 


Fear congeals the impulse to defend persons who are 
under attack. When religious faith burns brightly it 
thaws those fears and releases torrents of new ideas and 
values in society. The next great advance in American 
life will come as a result of ‘the quickening of religious 
conviction. Are there signs of such an aw akening in our 
churches? Do the churches refresh the courage ‘and the 
conscience of citizens in the community? 


The Council for Social Action SEEKS YOUR AN- 
SWERS to these questions. As a part of the current effort 
to strengthen civil liberties the CSA needs to know: 


—How the civil liberties of indiv iduals may have been 
infringed in your community. 


—What churches have done to defend individuals 
whose freedom has been threatened. 


—What the churches are doing to extend religious and 
civic freedom. 


—Ray GIBBONS 
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